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j_JI came to Concord late yesterday afternoon and spent 
last night and most of to-day at the Farm, returning to 
Cambridge late this afternoon. The weather was so bad and 
the walking so difficult that I did not get into the woods. 

A few Chickadees appeared about the house in the forenoon 
and I heard Jays screaming in the distance. The only birds 
seen on the drive to Concord were a Crow and a flock of seven 
Robins.J 

When I was at the Farm a week ago, my foreman, 
Christian Hansen, told me that he had seen five Partridges 
the evening before (that of March l) in a wild apple tree 
that stands within about thirty yards of the barn^just 
beyond the big elm. Gilbert saw four there and a fifth 
in another apple tree near by, last evening, soon after 
six o'clock, but they also saw him and flew off in quick 
succession a few moments later. 

He called me at six o’clock this morning to say that 
they were again in the tree near the barn. I went into the 
east chamber of the farm-house where I had an excellent 
view of them. At first I could make out only four or five 
but before many minutes had passed I counted no less than 
nine, scattered all over the tree, a few low down on large 
branches near the main trunk but the greater number among 
the smaller twigs near the ends of the longer upper branches 
while one or two - were perched on the very topmost twigs of 
the tree, boldly outlined against the gray sky and looking .. 








as big as Hen-hawks. All were busily engaged in "budding", an 
operation which I have never before witnessed to good 
advantage. It was most interesting as well as surprising to 
see birds,ordinarily so shy and retiring and so very stately 
and dignified of bearing,hopping and fluttering about in the 
top of a leafless, isolated tree near a. house with the 
utmost activity, sprightliness and apparent fearlessness. 

There were times, however, when they would all sit erect and 
motionless for a moment, evidently looking about and listening. 

Those feeding near the ends of the slenderer branches 
maintained their foothold with no slight effort, jerking up 
their tails and fluttering their wings to preserve their 
balance as they stretched forward or even, for an instant, 
bent almost straight downward after the manner of Redpolls 
or Pine Siskins, picking off and swallowing the buds in 
rapid succession with much the same quick, bobbing motion of 
the head as that of a Hen picking up corn. The supply within 
reach (at least of such buds as they chose to take) seldom 
lasted more than a minute or two; when it became exhausted 
the Partridge would either work its way still further out 
among the terminal twigs or fly to another part of the tree. 

The birds which resorted to the large branches behaved 
somewhat differently and with much greater dignity and de¬ 
liberation owing, no doubt, to the fact that such buds as 
they were able to obtain grew on short twigs within easy 
reachgof the firm and comparatively broad surfaces of the 
branches on which they could -walk or stand as securely as on 
the ground. 
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Just when the Partridges arrived at the tree this 
morning I am unable to say. I saw them first, as I have already 
stated, about six o'clock; they began departing some twenty 
minutes latex, one or two at a time, at intervals of a minute 
or less, flying straight to the neighboring woods but in 
three or four different directions, suggesting that they had 
corne from several different places. I feel very sure that 
all which visited the orchard this morning assembled in the 
tree near the barn although to reach it they had to pass over 
or near fifty or more apple trees which stand between it and 
the woods. It would be interesting to know whether they 
have exhausted the supply of palatable buds (they never take 
them all or in sufficient numbers, even, to appreciably 
injure the trees) elsewhere in the orchard or have only just 
discovered that the buds on this particular tree are especially 
abundant or savory. 
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Rluebirde and Song Sparrows began singing soon after 
daybreak; Robins not until sunrise;.' Flickers and a Phoebe 
still It ter. The Bluebirds » rble.d almost continuously all 
day long* I do not think that I h.-ore ever before had, such a 
positive surfeit of their music — if anything so delightful 
or. i be so-called. They are at their very best now. 1 week 
or two 1- ter they will not sing so often nor with such spirit 
and fervor. There were two males near the house all the fore¬ 
noon, one of them accompanied by a female who inspected all 
the holes and bird houses, flying to the entrance of each 
and looking in, but not entering any of them. 

The Robins were silent through the d y but one song 
for nearly half-an-hour at evening in the top of an els 
nearly over the house. He had a strong, pure and very 
perfectly modulated voice. 

The season is wonderfully forward — I might perhaps 
say, without gross exaggeration, unpreeedently so. Certainly 
1 cannot recall a year when at this date ever thing was so 
far advanced. Mosquitos were numerous and actually trouble¬ 
some la the woods this aftorno- n — something unheard of, 
if I an not mistakes.: In ray recollection. One of them bit me 
tihcrply and r dozen or -ore tried to do so. All that I caught 
and examined were of the malarial kind (Anopheles) with 
spotted wings. There are any in the upper rooms of the 
farm-house and the cellar is sv/arraing with them. All, of 
course, oust have lived through the winter. 














I saw Butterflies of three different kinds to-day, 
Antlona, a-id two reddish-brown ones of different sizes, one 
wit’ s - deeply scalloped wings* I also started r. small noth, 

:• everal .ood Frogs were croaking in the afternoon 
and e. dozen or more Hylas peeped for a short tine j#st before 
sunset. 

As the sun was sinking below the horizon .and some 
time before the Robins and Cong Sparrows had ceased singing, 
a bodooofc began peeping in the brush-grown pasture beyond 
the brook on the side of the road. He did not go up, 

however, for fifteen or twenty oinutes later after which he 
rose and sang at unusually short Intervals. I do not think 
that I have ever before heard a bird that had so rich and 
powerful a voice. Considered critidally and comparatively 
it was without question highly musical, much more so, I 
themght>than the voice of any Bluebird, I watched the bird 

through one entire flight but noted nothing new. It was, 

\ 

in fact, the regulation thing in every way. I do not think, 
however, that I have ever before known a Joodoook when 

* ‘ v 

singing regularly to alight and peep in .a different, plac e, 
after each descent, as this bird did. He invariably chose 
a grassy opening of which there are many among the blueberry 
bushes in this pasture. Perhaps I should note that on one 
occasion when he was -descending I was nearly certain that I 
heard the wing-whistling and the song notes at one and the 
same time. 










on* 

Sjacka jj found perfectly fresh deer tracks, over the edge of 

on the the wood® just 'below the orchard to-day. They were of the 

^ R* thone seen ye oterd y.^/ 

Horned LarBrs were about all the -nor.ting. I clid not 
see them but heard their piping 'flight calls a doaen different 

CH - w ®. 

There .? 3 also a Red-shoujdered Hawk screaming la 
the distance towards Lawrence* s woods. 

In th© afternoon I heard a Purple.Finch (the call note 
only) in the orchard. 



The ■ grass is faintly green- on sunny banks. It was 
vividly so on son© of the. Cambridge lawns yesterday. 

*«■ 

At evening X heard several- Vox Sparrow© lisping among 
some young white pines near I ulplt Rock but I listened In vain 
for the song. The b^rds were apparently seeking roost 0 for 
the night. 
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Twice this morning I saw a female Bluebird alight 


in old 
Robin 8 s 

nest 


in an old Robin’s nest and cuddle down in it as if about to 
lay an egg, her mate sitting near at hand singing the while. 
On each occasion the female remained in the nest for two or 
three minutes. I am very sure that the two birds were not 
the same, as the localities were half-a-mile apart. All the 
female Bluebirds that I saw seemed to be looking for nesting 
places. The males were warbling through the entire forenoon 
but with the greatest spirit and frequency from 8 to 9 A. M. 


Woodcock 

sings 

at 


10 P, 


After I went to bed last night I heard the Woodcock 
peeping and singing until I fell asleep^ or from about 10 to 
10.30 P, M. He rose and sang every two or three minutes. 

It was bright moonlight at the time. I do not remember ever 
hearing one sing in the middle of the night before. 

He was peeping this evening when I got to the pasture 
at 6.15 although the Song Sparrows were still singing. He 
made his first ascent at 6.25. I had him continually within 
the field of my glass through this and four succeeding song 
flights. He invariably rose and flew for 100 ya.rds or more 
(rising at a very slight angle) directly against the wind 
which was north and rather strong at the time. Then he 
would turn and begin mounting on a steep, spiral incline. 

Once he turned to the left, four times to the right. He regu¬ 
larly rose to a height of fully 300 feet before beginning 
to descend. During the entire ascent his wings vibrated 












Evidence 

indicating: 

that the 
female 
Woodcock 
utters 
both peep 
and pt-1 


notes 
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incessantly and his whistling was continuous. When it became 
broken I saw with absolute distinctness that during each pause 
or interval his wings ceased beating for an instant. I do not 
think they were moved at all from the time he got his song 
fairly started to that when he reached the earth, but they 
were vibrated a few times at the beginning of the song and I 
could distinctly hear their whistling sound mingling with the 
vocal notes. During the song the bird was constantly des¬ 
cending, at first on long, easy inclines, finally by a suc¬ 
cession of short, steep pitches at the end of each of which 
he checked himself suddenly for a moment just as the Sky¬ 
lark does. The song ceased when he was about eighty feet 
above the earth and his final and silent descent to it was 
made on set wings, nearly vertically and with arrowy swiftness. 

While this bird was in the air, rising for his second 
song flight, I was surprised to hear another peep once just 
beyond a stone wall and very near me. When the first bird 
returned to the earth and began peeping again,'the second an¬ 
swered him several times in precisely the same tone. After 
this it peeped intermittently, a dozen times perhaps, always 
when the other bird was on the ground and peeping steadily. 

At first I thought it was another male and that it would 
presently mount into the air and sing, but as it did not do 
so and as its peeping was at no time steady or persistent, I 
finally concluded that it was the singer*s mate , although I 
have never before suspected that the female Yfoodcock utters 
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the Nighthawk-like pa- ap. This bird also gave the preliminary 
pt-1 as well. If I an right in thinking that it was a female, 
both these sounds must be really only call notes. I once 
heard a wing-broken Woodcock utter the pa-ap just as I was 
about to seize it — or perhaps just after I had taken it in 
my hand. I cannot now remember which. 
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A Pheasant 
at the 
Farm 


March 30 



* ******* * * 

A Mongolian Pheasant is also frequenting this neigh¬ 
borhood again this year (there was one here last spring). It 
was seen by Beneen last Monday (17th) in Mr. Howe’s pasture 
very near the school-house and by Hansen a few days before 
this. It is a male bird, they say. 


********* 

Walter Deane came from Cambridge and Raymond Emerson 
from Concord late this afternoon to hear the Woodcock. We 
went to the pasture soon after 6 o'clock. Raymond was 
telling me that his brother William had seen a large flock 
of Geese passing northward this morning when I heard faintly 
but distinctly in the direction of Punkatassett Hill the 
note of a Canada Goose. The sound increased in volume and 
frequency until the air was filled with the strangely thrilling, 
sonorous clamor. A moment later the flock appeared at a 
height so great that its members appeared scarce larger than 
Swallows. There were over 100 of the noble birds (I counted 
112 roughly) arranged at first in a double barrow, later 
strung out in a line hundreds of yards in length. They were 
moving directly northward and long after they had passed 
beyond our vision their honking came distinctly to our ears. 







Love notes 


Soon after the Wild Geese had disappeared, we heard 


of the 
wj^Lcock 


the Woodcock. He began peeping at rather long and 
irregular intervals among the alders and then flew to his 
regular station in the little opening where I saw him last 
evening. His first song flight was normal and we watched 
him through the vsihole of it without difficulty. The second 
time he rose, he flew about 50 yards and dropped into an 
opening beyond a stone wall where another bird, probably 
his mate, had been peeping intermittently. A few seconds 
later he rose again and performed his usual song flight. 
This waa repeated three of four times in succession, i.e. 
for three or four successive times he flew from the peeping 
statiou and alighted for an instant beyond the wall before 
making his usual ascent and singing. 


Each of the preliminary flights was low and direct 

(just high enough to clear the tops of the bushes) and during 

each the bird uttered a low but distinct and incisive grating 

sound almost exactly like that made by a Red Squirrel while 

engaged in biting through the shell of a hickory nut. Both 

of my companions thought this the best comparison that could 

be suggested. There can be no question that this sound was 
Jthe] 

produced by/flying bird which, as I could see distinctly, by 
his small size, was a male. Our impression was that it was 






a low call addressed to his mate but we did not see the other 
bird at all. She (if it was a female) peeped a good deal this 
evening but at no time very regularly. She seemed to us to 
be in a grassy opening about 50 yards from where the male 
peeped. I have never heard the grating call before. It lasted 
perhaps three or four seconds on each occasion. 

Awaking in the middle of the night (at about 2 A. M., 

I should say by guess) I heard the Woodcock peep three or 
four times in the pasture across the road. 
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Bluebirds 

abundant 


The three Fox Sparrows which Gilbert saw here on 
the 2nd and which I found on my arrival last evening v/ere 
about the cabin most of the forenoon, feeding on the millet 
seed which we put out for them. One of them sang sotto voce 
(almost in a whisper, so low were most of the notes) at 
sunrise and two were in full song for fifteen or twenty 
minutes at about eight o'clock. It was a great treat to 
hear their wild and superbly rich and perfectly modulated 
voices once more for 1 was beginning to fear that I should 
miss the privilege this year. I also heard the tsup call 
and the low, chiding chatter they make while feeding, 
besides of course the strong, lisping chirp. 

There was a Phoebe in full song near the cabin, 
another at Bensen's, a third across the river and a fourth 
at the Farm. As I was lying in bed this morning the Ball's 
Hill bird sang several times near the open window^ of the 
upper room and a moment later entered it and, perching on 
a pile of magazines on a shelf near my bed, uttered his 
sweetly-harsh phoe-be- e-e, phoe-bee several times. I have 
repeatedly, in former years, known either this bird or 
another to enter the lower cabin and on one occasion Gilbert 
saw him alight on an iron rod over the fire-place. 

f 

|The Song Sparrow^ migration seems to be over but 
Bluebirds are nearly if not quite as numerous as ever. I 
saw three paird (two near together) and an odd male and 
heard three other males singing this forenoon. 


















A lull in 


The weather has been cold for the past four days and 


misxetion 


I do not think that many of the birds which were here on 
the 1st have departed or that many fresh arrivals have come 
up from the South. There are a few Juncos about but I have 
not seen more than a dozen during any one day, thus far. 

Robins, Flickers, Red-wings and Rusties are present in about 
the usual numbers. 

Shortly after eight o’clock this morning 4 Black 
Ducks passed over Ball’s Hill at a moderate elevation, 
heading northward and I think on migration. 

I heard the Ball’s Hill Partridge drumming to-day 
for the first time this season and in the usual place on the 
stone wall near the big maple.\ 

Wood Frogs have nearly ceased croaking; Hylas were 
peeping by hundreds this wvening; the Leopard Frogs have 
apparently not fair'll®' begun as yet for I heard only two to-day. 


Batrachians 
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[Our Phoebe and a Fox Sparrow were singing near the 
cabin shortly after daybreak. An hour later I saw two 
White-bellied Swallows flying over the river. A Chickadee 
was also whistling near at hand. 

On reaching Birch Field at anout 9 A. M. I found two 
Carolina Doves cooing near the spring. They were perched 
in the tops of large oaks about fifty yards apart and seemed 
to be answering one another. Both flew as soon as they saw 
me, going off in different directions. An hour later one 
began cooing in the woods on the opposite (north) side of 
the field. 

A Partridge drummed most of the forenoon in the 
woods just mentioned. This is a new drumming station 
although I have frequently heard birds on the south and west 
side of Birch Field. 

The strong, cold north wind seemed to have banished 
nearly all the birds from the immediate neighborhood of the 
Farm-house where I spent the afternoon. Indeed, I noted 
there only a solitary Junco, a Robin or two and a Bluebird. 

I heard two Song Sparrows singing, however, in the distance 
towards Lawrence* s^ 

My walk back to the cabin this evening proved excep¬ 
tionally interesting. It was nearly six o*clock when I 
started. The mist-laden air seemed comparatively warm but 
this was perhaps due chiefly to the fact that the wind had 
lulled to a mere breath. Robins were singing in every 
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Hooting 

of 

Great 

Horned 

OyjIs 



direction, far and near. There seemed to be a dozen or more 
of them calling and a few singing among the dense pines behind 
3all f s Hill.J' 

As I was passing through Birch Field, two Great Horned 

Owls began hooting. They kept it up for about ten minutes, 

during which I remained in one spot listening to them. One, 

pine 

which was evidently in Lawrence's/woods beyond the Green Field, 
regularly uttered five notes (hop, hoo-hoo , hoo , hoo ) in slow 
measured, impressive tones. The voice of the other bird was 
pitched much higher and the eight notes which he invariably- 
uttered ( hoo. hoo-hoo-hoo . hoo- hoo-hoo , hoo ) were given more 
rapidly, I have repeatedly noticed a similar difference in 
the number and arrangement of notes when two of these Owls 
are answering one another and I believe that one form is 
characteristic of one sex and the other of the opposite sex, 
although I have no impression as to which is peculiar to the 
male and which to the female. On this occasion the deep¬ 
voiced bird with but five notes invariably hooted first. The 
other always began hooting immediately after the first had 
ceased and several times it cut in on the latter before it 
had finished^its hoot. 

As I have just said, I listened to these Owls until 

they ceased hooting. Indeed I could not tear myself away; 

for the sound of their voices thrilled and fascinated me as 

it always does. It was peculiarly impressive this evening 
Its 

owing to the: perfect keeping with the gloomy weather and to 
the fact that it had a wide margin of silence, the distant 
notes of a Robin being the only other sounds that broke the 
otherwise perfect stillness. 




















jAs I was crossing Bensen 1 s pasture my attention was 
attracted by a light silvery whistling of wings and, looking 
up, I saw a pair of Black Ducks speeding low down over the 
land towards the Great Meadows. They were closely followed 
by a flock of four Golden-eyes whose wings made a similar 
but decidedly louder sound, and a few minutes later I saw a 
flock of four Black Ducks pursuing precisely the same course.; 1 

On reaching the causeway that crosses the swamp 
behind Ball's Hill, I stopped to listen to the Robins that 
were singing and calling all about me. Suddenly, almost at 
my feet, a Meadow Mouse started out from the bank and swam 
across a broad space of open water a foot or more in depth. 

It moved ’with great rapidity (certainly much faster than a 
Muskrat) and nearly its whole body seemed to be out of water, 
giving me the impression that it was running on tne surface 


rather than swimming 
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The Phoebe at Ball*s Hill appears to have chosen the 
stone stable (built last autumn) as his summer home but I do 
not think that he has as yet secured a mate. He is, as I 
have already noted, a cheerful and persistent singer; more so , 
I think, than any of the other birds in this neighborhood* 

The songs of different males of this species do not vary 
appreciably in either form or tone. All of them have two 
notes which are usually given alternately — phoe-bee-e ? 

(with rising inflection), phoe-ba (in lower key and falling 
inflection). The first note is invariably of three syllables , 
the middle one being the least conspicuous and uttered in a 
rolling tone. Our cabin bird sometimes repeats the second 
note three or four times in succession before alternating 
again. 

********** 

Shortly after sunset, as I was nearing the cabin, 
following the river path, I saw about 60 yards ahead of me 
standing erect in the middle of this path a fine cock par¬ 
tridge. He had evidently come down from the hill to drink, 
for he was on the very edge of the water^ which had partly 
crossed the path to-day. I stopped and watched him for 
several minutes. He evidently saw me, for he seemed ill at 
ease and for some time kept up the peculiar low growling 
sound which Partridges make when disturbed or suspicious. 
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Presently he began walking away from me, keeping in 


the middle of the path and following the water’s edge closely. 



He carried his tail raised 


and frequently 


twitched his expanded ruffs in an abrupt nervous manner 
suggesting irritation. After growling for half a minute or 
more, he called quet , q uet a number of times and then began 
making the chittering or snickering sound Which so closely 
resembles that of the Red Squirrel. At length he left the 
path and began making his way up the steep hillside. I now 
increased my pace and he at once did the same until he 
finally made a short quick gliding run and then took flight. 
While in the path his gait was a rather slow and highly 
dignified walk. Altogether I had him in view for fully three 
minutes. The Ball's Hill Partridges are so accustomed to 
our presence and so fully assured that we mean them no harm 
that we often see them on the ground but it is seldom that 
I have as prolonged a view of one as I enjoyed on this 
occasion. 







******* ** * 

While at the Farm this forenoon I heard a Dove cooing 
and presently saw the bird perched in the top of a tall tree 
on the road just below the house. He was serenading his mate, 
who was feeding on the ground in the ploughed field in front 
of the house. As I stood listening to the male, it struck 
me that the solemnity and impressiveness of this Dove's 
cooing is due not so much to the quality of his voice as to 
the carefully measured intervals between the notes. I noted 
this rendering of the cooing:— o^- erk- oo*; coo , coo . Some¬ 
times the bird gave only the first three notes and occasionally 
only the oo- eVk . While cooing he sat rather erect but in an 
easy attitude. I could not see that he aocompanied the notes 
by any movements of the head or neck. 


******* * * * 

In Holden* s Hill meadow I heard the other evening 
(May 3) a double note something like the phu- e of a Quail 
on the ea-a of a Carolina Rail, but yet different from both 
these calls. It was given only once and very near me — 
within twenty yards certainly. At the time I set it down 
for some unusual call of a Hyla. To-night I heard it again -— 
six or eight times at intervals of half-a-minute or more, 
in the little meadow at the western end of Ball’s Hill. On 
both occasions it mingled with the voices of hundreds of 







of Hylas but this evening I had a good chance to study it 
critically and I quickly came to the conclusion that it was 
the note of some bird that was in the marsh. It was distinctly 
Rail-like yet too different from any Rail voice known to me 
to be referred to any of our common species. I cannot 
imagine what it could have been ma.de by, unless by a Yellow 
Rail. I certainly have never heard it before. 



CONCORD, 


Partridges were out in force this afternoon. Shortly 
after five o*clock I heard no less than three drumming near 
Pmlpit Rock, one on the stone wall at the foot of Barrett 
Run, another on the wall at the western end of Birch Field, 
the third near the spring. ( I also started several others. 

One, a large cock bird, uttered just as he flew from a stone 
wall and for the first thirty yards or more of his flight 
a guttural wur- e-e, wur- e-e, wur- e-e. wur- e- e. This is the 

ordinary flight note of alarm.J 

I stalked the drummer at the west end of Birch Field 
with the utmost care and espied him sitting in a crouching 
dejected posture on his drumming stone. As I was well concealed 
by some young pines and had made no noise, I felt sure that 
I had at length succeeded in stealing on a Massachusetts 
Partridge unawares and that I should presently see him drum. 

But after sitting perfectly motionless for a minute or two, 
with his head turned away from me, he suddenly straightened 
himself up, gave his tail a sharp upward flirt and jumped 
down on the further side of the wall. Crafty bird! He was 
no doubt watching me keenly from the very first moment that 
I got sight at him. 

The wild apple tree in front of the barn at the Fg.rrn 
which the Partridges budded so persistently (every night 
and morning for a week or more) last March was in full bloom 
to-day and I have never seen a tree more crowded with blossoms. 







This confirms what I have long believed, viz, that Partridges 
never injure either the trees or their crops of fruit, despite 
the popular impression (among the farmers especially) to the 
contrary. It is certainly a trifle difficult to understand 
why they do not do so, for on the morning when I watched 
the nine birds actively engaged in this particular tree, it 
seemed as if they could not be leaving many buds of any kind 
on the branches which they visited, 

[Two Bitterns were pumping to-night on Great Meadow. 

I find that I was in error in stating in my article in the 
April number of "Bird Lore" that the third syllable of the 
Bittern's pumping carries to the greatest distance. It is 
really the second, although when the bird is near at hand 
this note does not sound so loud as either of the other two >»J 
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At Bensen* s landing we saw three Rose-breasted 


Grosbeaks, two fine males and a female, feeding in company 
in the top of a small gray birch less than ten feet above the 
ground. They kept close together, much of the time within 
six or eight inches of one another, and the two male birds 
seemed to be on the best of terms. The female is the first 
I have seen this season. As I was watching these birds, I 
could not help wondering why they are equipped with such 
ponderous and massive bills. So far as I know they never 
eat other than soft food# 


1902 
May 13 


The Cat-bird which nests in the thickets just to the 


eastward of the cabin arrived yesterday and this morning he 
was joined by his mate. At about 8.30 A. M. I saw four 
birds of this species together near the Birch Gate. They were 
in the trees on the edge of the river and acting in a sin¬ 
gular manner. When one flew, he was followed in qtaick suc¬ 
cession by all the others. The first bird would alight in the 
top of a small tree, usually a birch, and the others would 
cluster closely about him,when all four would lengthen out 
their necks and point their bills almost straight upward.at 
the same time spreading their tails, and uttering a variety 
of low, wheezy sounds with an occasional harsh squawk, none 










of these notes being like any ordinarily used in the bird’s 
song. After posing in this absurd fashion for a minute or 
two, during which they would sometimes hop about a little 
among the twigs, working their way slowly upwaxd through 
the branches, they would fly to another tree and continue the 


singular performance 
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At the early this afternoon the 'ale Phoebe 

• -a'5 perched rear the sad a" . low drooping br. aeh of the big 
el::, while his mate waa sitting on the neat under the eaves 
a t t.verity feet away, Harold Howditoh and I were standing 
about thirty feet from the male bird, watching John *?• 

' idhols who had. crept to rithin eight feet of it behind the 
trunk of the-tree and waa getting his camera ready for a 
snap exposure* Ko.d He been a lev: seconds sooner he .night 
have wecured a most interesting picture for • bird which we 
to k at first for a Hobin but .ich .roved to be'a male 
Pigeon Hawk suddenly appeared from we hardly knew whither 
and iith the speed f an. arrow glided on set wings, or: a 
slightly declining clone, directly at the Phoebe* 


Tfcet trustful little bird, seeing at ease on his 
slender perch, seemed. so wholly unco ;scions of hie fearful 
peril that we all thought him lost, but when the HMLoon' was 
within a foot of him he did the only thing that could p:s- 
cibly hove saved him, vis, dropped like a ripe fruit nearly 


to the gr und and then started directly for the barn cellar, 
"he Hawk cverehot him scarce .lore than four feet and, stopping 
and turning about with truly xvel\ou6 qaiokneas, followed 
sad overtook him before he had gone three yards but the 


Phoebe doubled short a .d abruptly and the little Falcon, 
apparently disgusted at his .ill success, darted, off down the 
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hillside towards the eastward, giving us a fine view of his 
ashy-blue back. Only a few minutes later the Phoebe was . 

. back on the same perch again, One whole episode was moat 
impressive happening, as it did, at what night be called the 

. very threshold of the Ph,ebe*s home and during a rarely 

1 

^ beautiful and peaceful Say- afternoon* 

\ llbile passing through the opening between 9?>11* 8 
and Pavia’s Hills we sr.w (at 3 P, *!.} a female "51* ck and 
iVh’iie Creeper l nr lug bnjfk from a grope vine, -ifter she had 
obtained as ®.;ch as ehe could carry in her bill, she flew 
with It to the ground at the base of a.cluster of birches 
where, na doubt, ,she las begun n nest, 

?he Phoebe’s eot In the horse-shed at Dali*a Hill 
pf.Vw five egjr. to-day, but 'die bird has apparently not as yet 
begun sitting# 

Iv rly' this 'StextkO.n we found an iamature male 
Purple Finch in th* birches on Dlrch Island suid later heard 
'another arjong red cedars near the Darrett Spring, ^oth were 
singing rather freely and well, 1 have noted the specie* 
before this season but once — on 'hr oh 32, It is evidently 
fast disappearing from the ‘'•all’s Hill region, j 

t *.t evening we went to Peaver Da® he low* The wind 
bed lulled end there was o young moon high In the star-lit 
sky, niter the liitern ceased pumping a hail 

be,?r.aii her c ^qttcut-1a cry# •«. 3reen Heron flow about us# 
calling scow. Only a few Hylas and leopard Frogs were calling < 
When It had become nearly dark, two v/il son’s Snipe rose 










from the marsh across the river, aoaipi&gj . X was hoping that 
one of them would drum when suddenly the weird, tremulous, 
thrilling -sound came distinctly to our ears. Je heard it 
only once hut 1 was satisfied at that for I had supposed X 

should have to miss it thle ye or. 






